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MUSICIANS NEEDED 


A demand for musical devel- 
opment which greatly exceeds 
the supply of musicians and 
teachers is reported from Arkan- 
sas by William Hacker, conduc- 
tor of the Northwest Arkansas 
Symphony, who says there are 
many opportunities for high 
school orchestra and band direc- 
tors and teachers of all instru- 
ments to make a good living in 
music there. If they are of pro- 
fessional calibre they can add to 
their earnings by playing their 
chosen instrument. 

Resident pianist at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Mr. Hacker organized the North- 
west Symphony in July, 1944, 
making a 30-concert tour with it 
last spring. This was the signal 
for a boom in music in Arkansas 
and all the activities resulting 
from it will be described in the 
next bulletin. 


CHILDREN’S ROOM 


‘Battle Creek symphony or- 
chestra established a “kindergar- 
ten school” last season which was 
attended by an average of more 
than 30 children. During the in- 
termission musicians from vari- 
ous sections visited the children’s 
room to demonstrate their instru- 
ments, and the children were 
taken into the auditorium for one 
number at each concert. 


When it came to the percus- 
sion demonstrations the children 
had to be brought to the stage, 
where one of the tiniest, a small 
boy with big ideas, created a sen- 
sation by making the big drum 
go very “boom” indeed Ray- 
mond Gould, conductor of the 
orchestra, told us. 


ENCOURAGING GIFT 


In recognition of what the 
League has meant to the new 
Lansing Civic orchestra, and in 
the name of the orchestra which 
resumed last year after a war 
“shut-down,” Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
win Mackey contributed $25 to 
the League this fall. Mrs. Mack- 
ey is president of the Lansing 
Symphony Association and Mr. 
Mackey, a Lansing business 
man, has been inducted into 
symphony service. 


Mrs. Mackey suggested raising 
League dues urging that action 
be taken at the next meeting. 


It would help now if the lag- 
gards would pay this year’s dues. 
Make checks payable to the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League and send to Mrs. H. M. 
Snow, 113 Allen Boulevard, Kal- 
amazoo, Michigan. 


Orchestra dues are $5. 








Notice: “Flu” caused the delay in 
publishing this bulletin. 





WLW PRESENTS LEAGUE CONDUCTORS 


Among guest conductors for 
Wintertime concerts, a new series 
“aired” by WLW, Cincinnati, 
are:, Izler Solomon, Columbus; 
Paul Katz, Dayton; Antonio 
Modarelli, Charleston and 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Hans Schwei- 
ger, Fort Wayne; and Raymond 
Schoewe, Huntington, all from 


HEADS NEW ORCHESTRA 


Eric deLamarter, internation- 
ally known conductor and com- 
poser and one of the founders of 
this League, has joined the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
as conductor of a newly-founded 
training orchestra, a school for 
the development of symphony 
players. 

The school follows the plan es- 
tablished in Chicago by Dr. De- 
Lamarter when he organized and 
conducted the Chicago Civic 
orchestra while acting as associ- 
ate conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony. He will direct tnree 
full rehearsals weekly and sec- 
tional rehearsals under members 
of the Philharmonic will occupy 
a fourth session. 


Admission to the training or- 
chestra is by competitive audi- 
tion. Students are required to at- 
tend Thursday evening concerts 
by the Philharmonic; theoreticai 
study is encouraged; would-be 
conductors are given opportun- 
ity; and university credit. ar- 
ranged where desired. 

_ Scholarships are available and 
information regarding these may 
be obtained from Wilfred L. Da- 
vis, associate manager, 423 Phil- 
harmonic auditorium, Los Ange- 
les, 13, California. 


orchestras which are members of 
the League. 


Wintertime concerts are co- 
sponsored by the _ Longines 
Watch Company, but for its part 
WLW chose to recognize conduc- 
tors and orchestras in its terri- 
tory rather than use the com- 
pany’s orchestra program regu- 
larl y conducted by Mischel Pi- 
astro. Piastro has already con- 
ducted the WLW orchestra in the 
new series which was opened by 
Fabien Sevitzky. Indianapolis. 

On January 20, Mr. Schweiger 
will conduct, followed by Rich- 
ard Oppenheim, Canton, on Jan- 
uary 27, and George Dasch, con- 
ductor of the Chicago Business 
Men’s and Evansville symphony 
orchestras on February 3. Pro- 
grams are given at 1:30 p. m. 
EST. 

WLW territory lies mostly in 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and 
West Virginia. Listeners to the 
Wintertime concerts have al- 
ready expressed great apprecia- 
tion for the recognition of their 
communities through the oppor- 
tunity offered their conductors 
and this season’s trial promises 
to develop into a permanent pro- 
gram. 


YOUNG AND NEW 


Two very young orchestras, 
both conducted by young Amer- 
icans, joined the League in De- 


cember. They are the four- 
months-old Rhode Island Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted 
by Francis Madeira and the less- 
than - two - years - old North- 
west Arkansas Symphony con- 
ducted by William Hacker. 





SYMPHONY AT THE GOLDEN GATE 


Oakland, California, Siamese 
twin of San Francisco with a 
population half as large (over 
300,000) has its own symphony 
orchestra conducted by an Amer- 
ican, Dr. Orley See. 


Dr. See, who has been a solo 
violinist, teacher and director of 
many orchestras, studied the art 
of conducting under great mas- 
ters from his seat among the first 
violins of the Cincinnati and San 
Francisco symphonies. 


His musical life began at five 
with study of violin. At 23 he 
was on the faculty of Dennison 
University, his alma _ mater, 
which a few years ago honored 
him with a Doctor of Music de- 
gree in recognition of his contri- 
bution to the musical life of 
America. 


Part of that contribution has 
been including a work by an 
American composer on each con- 
cert program, and presenting 
young talent from Oakland 
schools as soloists in Sunday af- 
ternoon concerts for young peo- 
ple. 


Two such concerts were given 
last season in co-operation with 
the public school music depart- 


ment; four regular symphony 
concerts were presented; and 
three open air concerts given in 
summer in the Woodminster am- 
phitheatre of Joaquin Miller 
park. Sponsored by the Oakland 
Park department these were giv- 
en free to the public. 


There is no public sale of tick- 
ets for any concerts, members of 
the orchestra association receiv- 
ing four tickets on payment of 


$10 dues. The main part of the 
auditorium is reserved for spon- 
sors, and another kind of ticket 
reserved for orchestra members 
and friends who are not sponsors. 


DR. ORLEY SEE 


This plan was adopted under 
agreement with the musicians 
union, several members playing 
with the orchestra at prevailing 
fees, while many fine amateurs 
and ex-professionals play for the 
love of it. With a tremendous 
turnover in personnel, it has still 
been possible to maintain a bal- 
anced ensemble of 80 to 90 mu- 
sicians during the war and to 
hold one full and one sectional 
rehearsal each week. 


This fall Mr. See was called to 
neighboring Vallejo to help or- 
ganize a new symphony whose 
story we hope to tell in another 
bulletin. 





MUSIC AS RECONDITIONING AID 


The use of music in recondi- 
tioning people who have suffered 
some injury because of the war, 
counted a blessing by those who 
receive and those who give, is 
bound to have some effect on 
communities to which the woun- 
ded will eventually return. Music 
has proven itself a powerful 
stimulant, arousing a new inter- 
est not only in the art but in life 
itself, and an ambition to play 
an active part. 


For many patients music was 
prescribed for its physical ben- 
efits alone. They were to practice 
on an instrument in order to ex- 
ercise different parts of the body, 
muscle, lungs; or to bring nerve 
centers into control; or get back 
the co-ordination necessary to 
perform correctly such music, for 
instance, as piano passages writ- 
ten for crossed hands. 


But the patients, especially 
those who had had but little to 
do with music, have become dev- 
otees, with ambitions to learn all 
about music, to do great things: 
play in public, compose: con- 
duct; live a happy life in music. 


Teaching methods developed 
in hospital reconditioning pro- 
grams, modified to fit the needs 
of many individuals, will un- 


~ doubtedly effect a change in all 


music teaching from courses for 
laymen to work for professionals. 
Short cuts in ground work ‘and 
refresher courses may be expect- 
ed, better exploratory courses for 
the undecided. In all phases of 
the work teachers are learning 
along with their pupils. 
Professional musicians are of- 
fered opportunities to take ad- 


vanced work and practice long 
hours to regain lost skills; to per- 
form on the many living music ~ 
programs presented; and occa- 
sionally to play with nearby 
symphony orchestras, sometimes 
as soloists. 


Two army general hospitals 
were visited, Halloran on Staten 
Island and Percy Jones at Fort 
Custer, to add to meager reports 
on symphony orchestra contacts 
with such centers, and to get sug- 
gestions for the future. 


Whatever is done is sure to 
benefit orchestras if only to in- 
crease their pride. Use of conva- 
lescent musicians is an important 
gesture as it engenders pride in 
them and makes the day of their 
independence seem closer. 


Teachers and music officers 
who can tell the detailed story 
of their work and what music 
has meant to their patient-pupils 
would make inspiring speakers 
for orchestra association meet- 
ings and invaluable consultants 
on music appreciation and other 
educational work. 

“Reconditioned” musicians 
should find an orchestra chair 
waiting for them, with salary if 
needed, and the new music-lov- 
ers some active part to play in 
the administration of orchestral 
affairs. 


. 
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Russell Gerhart, conductor of 
the Altoona Civic Symphony, is 
also conducting the Municipal 
Symphony Orchestra of Johns- 
town this season. Mr. Gerhart 
was guest conductor for the To- 
ronto Philharmonic Orchestra at 
the September Promenade con- 
cert this fall. 





ENTERS 25TH YEAR OF SERVICE 


This is the 25th season for the 
Kalamazoo Symphony which has 
had but one manager, the found- 
er of the orchestra, Mrs. H. M. 
Snow, president of the American 
Symphony Orchestra league. 


The orchestra issued an attrac- 
tive 38 page souvenir program in 
October with historical notes, 
portraits of Mrs. Snow and con- 
ductor Herman Felber, pictures 
of the first orchestra numbering 
about 40 pieces and one taken in 
recent times when there was a 
personnel of 85. What the pro- 
gram could not show was a pic- 
ture of hundreds of people in the 
orchestra’s territory who have 
served it in many ways. 

That there was a permanent 
manager to whom those who had 
money, ideas and services to offer 
could turn undoubtedly contrib- 
uted a great deal to the orches- 
tra’s steady and_ successful 
growth. As long as a manager is 
capable and enthusiastic, he or 
she should be ‘retained is one 
principle demonstrated by the 
Kalamazoo orchestra. 


A musician herself, Mrs. Snow 
founded the orchestra on enthu- 
siasm aroused in her by the Tri- 
City Symphony, Davenport, 
Iowa, which she heard as dele- 
gate to a meeting of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 


During the first year she raised 
a budget of $600; got one spon- 
sor to pay for programs; and, at 
the piano, made up for missing 
parts in the orchestra where she 
also played cello when needed. 
In six years the budget reached 
$5,000; union musicians were 
paid; programs carried advertis- 


ing and the orchestra was becom- 
ing widely known. Today’s budg- 
et is $15,000. 


MRS. H. M. SNOW 


In developing her managerial 
program Mrs. Snow received 
many suggestions from other 
places while helping younger or- 
chestra managements with their 
problems. Granting that a loyal 
audience cannot be built over 
night, she sees a more rapid 
growth now for new orchestras 
through contact with the League 
as center for exchange of data 
and ideas. 


What has been done in Kala- 
mazoo, population 55,000, should 
be duplicated in many cities hav- 
ing no community music, Mrs. 
Snow declares, and she looks to 
an even greater development of 
the amazing symphony orchestra 
movement in this county in the 
next 25 years. 
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PORGRAMS 1945 


Altoona Civic Symphony, 
Russel Gerhart, conductor; Jesus 
Maria Sanroma, pianist, soloisv. 

Program: Overture to “Eury- 
anthe”, vonWeber; Symphony 
No. 92, Haydn: Concerto, piano 
and orchestra, No. 79, vonWeber; 
Adagio for string orchestra, 
*Samuel Barber; piano group; 
Capriccio Italien, Tschaikowsky. 

Amarillo Philharmonic orches- 
tra, Robert Louis Barron, con- 
ductor; Donld Dickson, baritone, 
soloist. 

Program: Symphony No. 41, 
Mozart; aria: “Eri Tu” from 
“The Masked Ball’, baritone and 
orchestra, Verdi; vocal group 
with piano; Zorahayda Legend 
Svendsen; Finlandia, Sibelius. 

Bangor Symphony, Adelbert 
Wells Sprague, conductor. 

Program: Overture, ‘“Fingal’s 
Cave”, Mendelssohn; Symphony 
No. 5, Schubert; Overture to 
“Rienzi”, Wagner; Eight Russian 
folk melodies and “A Musical 
Snuff Box”, Liadow; Tales from 
the Vienna Woods waltz, Strauss. 

Battle Creek Symphony, Ray- 
mond Gould, conductor; Gizi 
Szanto, pianist, soloist. 

Program: Overture to “Eury- 
anthe”, vonWeber; Concerto A 
minor, piano and orchestra, 
Grieg; At the Fair, *John Pow- 
ell; Fesival Dance, and Dance of 
the Hours, Delibes; March from 
“Tannhauser”, Wagner. 

Bremerton Symphonic Orches- 
tra, Walter C. Welke, conductor; 
Valorie Lamoree, soprano, and 
Eugene Andrie, violinist, soloists. 

Program: Romantic Overture, 
Schubert (transcribed by Edgar 
Stillman-Kelly) ; Concerto D ma- 


jor, violin  and_ orchestra, 
Brahms; Symphony No. 7, Beet- 
hoven; Ballet music from “Casa- 
nova”, *Deems Taylor; Dinki 
Suite, William Pelz; Ave Marie, 
Bach-Gounod, and O Mio Fer- 
nando, from “La _ Favorita”, 
Donizetti, soprano and orches- 
tra; Seven Short Pieces (conduc- 
ted by the composer) *Leland 
Smith; Tales from the Vienna 
Woods waltz, Strauss. 

Columbus Philharmonic, Izler 
Solomon, conductor. 

Program: Prelude to “Die 
Meistersinger”, Wagner; Sere- 
nade, “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik”, 
Mozart; Life with Uncle (Sam), 
*Ellis B. Kohs; Symphony No. 5, 
Tschaikowsky. 

Duluth Symphony, Tauno 
Hannikainen, conductor; Kerstin 
Thorborg, mezzo coprano, solo- 
ist. 

Program: Lento from concerto 
Grosso D minor, Handel (played 
in memoriam for Paul Lemay, 
first conductor of the orchestra); 
Symphony No. 3, Tschaikowsky; 
Hymn: Die Ehre Gottes in der 
Natur, Beethoven; Gesang Wey- 
las Mignon; “Kennst du das 
Land”, Wolf; Legend, “Zorahay- 
da”, Svendsen; Vaaren, Grieg; 
Ack Varmeland Du Skona, Swe- 
dish folksong; aria from ‘“Sam- 
son et Dalila”, “Mon Coeur 
S’Ouvre a Ta _ Voix”, Saint- 
Saens, soprano and orchestra; 
Finlandia, Sibelius. 

Erie Philharmonic, John Met- 
calf, conductor. 

Program: Finlandia, Sibelius; 
Ballet pieces, Lully; Waltz from 
“The Lake of Swans” ballet, 
Tschaikowsky; overture, “Der 





Freischutz”, vonWeber; Adagio 
Pathetique, Godard; Habanera 
and Vaquero’s song from “Nato- 
ma”, *Herbert; “The Caissons 
Go Rolling Along”, *Gruber; 
National Emblem March, *Bag- 
ley; Emperor Waltzes, Strauss; 
Dead March from “Saul’’, Han- 
del. 

Fall River Symphony, Ray 
Groff, conductor; Laura Mania 
Micahel, mezzo-soprano, soioist. 

Program: Symphony No. 41, 
Mozart; Arias, flower song from 
“Faust”, Gounod and Habanera 
from “Carmen”, Bizet, soprano 
and orchestra; Suite in E flat, 
Gustav Holst; Finlandia, Sibei- 
ius, overture, “1812”, Tschaikow- 
sky. 

Fort Wayne Philharmonic, 
Hans Schweiger, conductor; Wil- 
liam Kapell, pianist, soloist. 

Program: Praeludium, Choral 
and Fugue, Pachelbel, trans- 
cribed for string orchestra by 
*Eric DeLamarter; Concerto No. 
1 for piano and _ orchestra, 
Brahms; Symphony No. 5, Beet- 
hoven. ; 

Grand Rapids Symphony, 
Nicolai Malko, conductor; Jose 
Echaniz, pianist, soloist. 

Overture to Rosamunde, Schu- 
bert; Symphony No. 4, Mendels- 
sohn; Concerto for piano and or- 
chestra, A minor, Grieg; Over- 
ture to Rienzi, Wagner. 

Kalamazoo Symphony, 
man Felber, conductor. 

Program: Overture, “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor’, Nic- 
olia; Symphony No. 4, Schu- 
mann; Lt. Kije, Prokofieff; Les 
Preludes, Liszt. 

Lansing Civic, ‘Romeo Tata, 
conductor; Robert Marshall, ten- 
or, soloist. 

Program: 


Her- 
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Haydn; Ave Maria, Bach-Gou- 
nod; La Danza, Rossini; Matti- 
nata, Leoncavallo; Rachel, 
Quand du Seigneur, from “La 
Juive’, Halevy, Mr. Marshall 
and orchestra; O Lovely Night, 
Ronald; Softly as in a Morn- 
ing Sunrise, Romberg; Hiils cf 
Home, Fox; Song of the Open, 
La Forge, vocal group with pi- 
ano; Les Preludes, Liszt; Now 
the Day is Over, Barnby, soloist, 
audience and orchestra. 

Dow Symphony (Midland), 
Theodore Vosburgh, conductor; 
Mary Becker, violinist, soloist. 

Program: Egmont Overture, 
Beethoven; Concerto E minor, 
violin and orchestra, Mendels- 
sohn; Three Dances from Henry 
VIII, Edward German; violin 
group; Entrance of the Little 
Fawns, Pierne; Five Miniatures, 
*Paul White; Russian Sailors’ 
Dance, Gliere. 

Oakland symphony, Orley See, 
conductor; Eva Garcia, pianist, 
soloist. Overture to Miles Stan- 
dish *Pasmore; Scheherazade 
suite, Rimsky-Korsakoff; Rhap- 
sodie Espagnole for piano and 
orchestra, Liszt-Busoni; Dansa 
Brasileira, Guarnieri; Overture 
“1812” Tschaikowsky. 

Utah State Symphony (Salt 
Lake City), James Sample, con- 
ductor; Dusolina Giannini so- 
prano, soloist. 

Jubilee overture, *Chadwick; 
Concerto D minor for strings, 
woodwinds and organ Vivaldi- 
Siloti; Scene and aria for sopra- 
no and orchestra, “Ah Perfido’”, 
Beethoven; Episode—Carnival iz 
Paris, Svendsen; Arias—“Voi La 
Sapete”, Mascagni; “Pace Pace’, 
Verdi; Tod Und Verklarung, R. 
Strauss. 


Symphony No. 4, *American Composer 
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